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beginning of this process. Conspicuous and
unabashed evil had been inextricably com-
bined with the good throughout the feudal
period, and expressions of resentment that
bordered on rebellion may be found abundantly
in writers, such as Matthew Paris in the
middle of the thirteenth century, who never
dreamed that a change in the system could
be right, even were it possible. But the
reign of Henry III. is the time when abuse
begins to preponderate. The King was sup-
ported by the Pope in foisting thoroughly
unfit kinsmen of his own into the great sees
of Canterbury and Winchester, to the public
scandal, and the Pope received his reward
in being encouraged to fill English preferments
with Italian absentees, some of them relations
of his own. Under Edward L, who estab-
lished the English Parliament on its permanent
footing, began a systematic limitation of the
judicial powers of the Church courts and of
the right of ecclesiastical bodies to accept
new endowments ; and his last Parliament
made strong though unsuccessful protest
against Papal grants of benefice. In 1805
began the really discreditable period of the
Papacy, when seven successive Popes lived
at Avignon, exiled from Rome or unwilling
to live there. For more than seventy years